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Notes. 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, pp. 23, 45, 66, 83, 124, 146, 181, 
Tue Birra oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


The natural interpretation of the words 
on the Poet’s monument—Obiit anno Domini 
1616 aetatis suae 53 die 23 Ap.—is that 
he died on Apr. 23, 1616, after the com- 
pletion of his 52nd year, and was born, 
therefore, before Apr. 23, 1564. He was 


baptized on Wednesday, Apr. 26, 1564, as we 
know fromtheentry in Bretchgirdle’s register: 
“1564 April 26 Gulielmus filius Johannes 
Shakspeare,”’ and there is little doubt that 
his birthday was Saturday, the 22nd. 


Parents are admonished in the Prayer 
Book of 1559 :— 

“that they defer not the baptism of infants any 
longer than the Sunday or other Holy Day next 
after the child be born unless upon a great and 
reasonable cause declared to the Curate and by 
him approved,” 

and :— F 

‘*that it is most convenient that baptism should 
not be ministered but upon Sundays and other 
Holy Days when the most number of people may 
come together, as well for that the congregation 
there present may testify the receiving of them 
that be newly baptised into the number of Christ’s 
Church as also because in the baptism of infants 
every man present may be put in remembrance of 
his own profession made to God in his baptism,”’ 

Sunday the 23rd was too soon to take the 

infant, if born on the 22rd, from Henley 
Street to the parish church in Old Stratford, 
especially if the father and mother were 
cautious after the death of baby Margaret 
in December, 1562. The next Holy Day 
was Tuesday the 25th, St. Mark’s Day ; 
but this was one of the unlucky days of the 
Calendar known as Black Crosses, when, a 
few years previously, crosses and altars were 
draped and a special litany was said. 
Trouble came, it was believed, to all who 
walked in the churchyard or did any 
manner of work. A quarter of a century 
after Shakespeare’s birth the superstition 
was rife in Wales. ‘“‘In 1589, I being as 
then but a boy,’ says William Vaughan in 
‘Golden Grove Moralised ’ (1600), 
‘do remember that an alewife making no exception 
of days would needs brew upon St. Mark’s Day ; 
but, lo, the marvellous work of God! while she 
was thus labouring the top of the chimney took fire 
and before it could be quenched her house was 
quite burned.” 

Bretchgirdle and John Shakespeare, we 
presume, would not object to the day, but 
it does not follow that Mary Shakespeare 
did not. Hence, probably, the baptism on 
the 26th, though it was not a Holy Day. 
In confirmation of the 22nd as the Poet’s 
birthday is the circumstance that his grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hall, ten years after 
his death, when honour was being paid tc his 
memory, chose Apr. 22 for her wedding-day. 

There was danger of an unbaptized 
infant being carried off by fairies! William 
Shakespeare escaped the fate which nearly 
overtook his contemporary and neighbour, 
Robert Willis, at Gloucester : 

‘* Within few davs after my birth, says Willis, 
whilst my mother lay in. I was taken out of the 
bed from her side, and by my sudden and fierce 
erying recovered, being found sticking between the 
bed’s head and the wall, and if I had not cried in 
that manner as I did our gossips had a conceit that 
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I had been quite carried away by the fairies, they 
know not whither, and some elf or ‘ changeling ’ as 
they call it, laid in my room.” 

Standing at the font (which still exists) 
and following the rubric that “the priest 
shall take the child in his hands and ask the 
name, and naming the child shall dip it in 
the water, so it be discreetly and warily done,” 
Bretchgirdle said,‘‘I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.’”’ At the end he 
uttered the exhortation to the godparents 
to call upon the child “to hear sermons,” 
and to provide that it ‘‘ may learr the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments in the English tongue, and all other 
things which a Christian man ought to know 
and believe to his soul’s health,’’ and dis- 
missed them, telling them to bring him 
when ‘‘further instructed in the Catechism 
set forth for that purpose,” to the Bishop 
of Worcester to be confirmed. 

After whom was the child named William ? 
We need not look, I think, far for the 
sponsor. He was probably John Shake- 
speare’s neighbour in Henley Street, William 
Smith the haberdasher. The two men 
had much in common, besides being of 
about the same age and living within a few 
yards of each other for half a century. 
They began business about the same time, 
were engaged in occupations which at more 
than one point met ; were colleagues on the 
Borough Council, had been Constables 
together and were now fellow-Chamberlains ; 
were men of enterprise and ambition and 
independence of judgment, and not in- 
frequently opposed to the powers in being, 
and had sons who became well-to-do and 
gentlemen. In support cf the identification 
it may be noted that whereas John Shake- 
speare’s eldest son was named William, 
William Smith’s eldest son was named John. 


Epaar I. Fripp. 
(To be continued.) 


ROBERT WHATLEY. 
(See ante, p. 221.) 


Taxus by 1728 matters were coming to 4 
head. Nearly forty years of age and still 
without employ, Whatley had expended 


his own fortune (‘Friendly Admonition,’ 
p. 79) and was living on the charity of his 
friends (op. cit... p. 78, cf. p. 103, ‘Three 
Letters,’ p. 57), and to the load of debt was 


perhaps added the financial burden of a 
wife (‘Friendly Admonition,’ p. 3, cf. 
pp. 123,126). With Kinghis relations were 
cooling (‘Three Letters,’ p. 23), for reasons 
unknown,* and the Chancellor’s decline in 
mental vigour and political prestige (Lord 
Hervey, ‘ Memoirs,’ ed. 1848, vol. i. pp. 280- 
282, ‘Three Letters,’ p. 13, ‘Letters and 
Applications,’ p. vi) boded ill for the 
stranded suitor. These circumstances may 
have contributed to bring Whatley to the 
great decision of taking Holy Orders and 
finding in the Church some compensation 
for the loss that he had sustained in seeking 
the service of the state.t That this step 
would not be attributed by gossip to purely 
disinterested motives is evident from the 
trouble that he takes to refute such in- 
nuendoes in his ‘Friendly Admonition ’ 
(cf. infra), perhaps also by the publication 
at the critical moment (‘Friendly Ad- 
monition,’ pp. 141-142) of his ‘Letter to a 
Bencher,’{ and eleven years afterwards by 
the third of his ‘Three Letters.’ He was, 
moreover, not ignorant of the fact that 
King had declared his intention of presenting: 
him—in this event—to a living worth 3001. 
per annum (‘ Judgment Signed,’ pp. 19-20). 
In fine, he was ordained some time between 
Oct. 31, 1728, and Feb. 15, 1729 (‘ Friendly 
Admonition,’ pp. 121, 122, 139, ‘Impartial 
Review,’ p. 12)—probably at his Advent 
Ordination by Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London, 
to whom Whatley appears to have been 
indebted for a rapprochement with the 
Lord Chancellor (‘Letters and Applica- 
tions,’ p. vii, cf. B.M., Add. MSS. 4321, 
folio 235). To Whatley’s honour, however, 
be it remembered that his interest in matters 
theological was not developed ad hoc, for 
the recently published letters of July 22 and 
Oct. 27, 1720, already cited (at: 12 S. 


* The cause may have been the closing of the 
purse-strings. To King’s fondness for mone 
Whatley discreetly alludes in the second of his: 
‘Three Letters’ (pp. 43-44). Cf. Lord Percival’s: 
story of King and his daughter-in-law’s fortune 
(‘ Diary of Viscount Percival,’ vol. i., p. 121). 

+ Cf. the parallel drawn by him between his: 
case and that of Dr. Donne (‘ Friendly Admoni- 
tion,’ p. 163): cf. also ‘Three Letters,’ p. 50, 
where he states that he delayed declaring his: 
resolution until convinced of the truth ofthe 
Christian religion. 

t ‘A Letter toa Bencher of the Inner Temple 
from a Student of the same House. Writ in the 
Year 1713.’ This reached at least a third edition. 
The full title, as well as that of *A Speech ’'(infra), 
has kindly been supplied by the Librarian. of the: 
John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


| | 
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viii. 44-45 and 63-65), prove that—apart 
from the special pleading of these various 
pamphlets—he was by no means indifferent 
to this science at a time when he entertained 
no such ambitions (cf. ‘Friendly Admoni- 
tion,’ p. 135). 

At this period he was lodging in James 
Street, Westminster* (‘Impartial Review,’ 
p- 54), and at the beginning of November 
was the victim of a curious quarrel with the 
Westminster magistrates on attempting to 
bail a former maid-servant arrested on a 
false charge of theft. The details of the 
episode may be ignored but one should not 
exclude the possibility that spite or enmity 
was working behind the scenes.t However, 
the woe of the maidservant was the seed 
of a new pamphlet, and at the end of 
January or early in February, 1729, appeared 

‘A Friendly Admonition to Gentlemen in the 
Commission of the Peace. Or, An Account of 
some late extraordinary Proceedings of a couple 
of Westminster Justices....In a Humble Repre- 
sentation to a Noble Lord.’t 
which, closely following the ‘Letter to a 
Bencher,’ of October, 1713, not only states 
his case with regard to the magistrates’ 
procedure but also acted as a manifesto and 
justification of his change of life (cf. ‘ Friend- 
ly Admonition,’ pp. 121-122). This again 
was closely followed—the text is dated at 
the end Feb. 15—by 

‘An Impartial Review of a Miscellaneous 
Treatise (Lately publish’d) Entitled, A Friendly 
Admonition to Gentlemen in the Commission of 
the Peace ; wherein What is Amiss is Rectify’d, 
and what is Right is further Enfore’d. In 
Answer to a letter sent to the Author from a 
Reverend Divine on Occasion of it,’ 
the title of which is self-explanatory. 

On June 24, 1729, Whatley was instituted 
to the prebend of Bilton in York Minster, 
in the gift of the Archbishop§ (Public 
Record Office, Exchequer, First Fruits and 


* Possibly St. James’ Street, where he will be 
found in 1737 and 1738, or else either James Street, 
Haymarket, or James Street, Covent Garden. 

ft It is worthy of remark that the Sessions 
Books for this very month are missing (‘ Calendar 
of Sessions Books Nos. 850-877, and Orders of 
Court (Middlesex and Westminster) April 1727 
to December 1729,’ p. 85, note). Whatley’s 
animadversions on the extortions of the keeper of 
the Gate-House and on Sir John Gonson’s weak- 
ness for printing his charges—at the county’s 
expense—are born out by an inspection of this 
volume, e.g. on pp. 28, 65, 72, 113, 119, 128 
and elsewhere. ‘ 

} I.e. King (op. cit., p. 1). 
edition. 


§ At that time Lancelot Blackburne. 


It reached a second 


Tenths Office, Bishops’ Certificates of In- 
stitution, York 32, cf. Le Neve, ‘Fasti,’ 
ed. T. D. Hardy, 1854, vol. iii. p. 173),* and 
on the 23rd of the following month to the 
rectory of Toft in Lincolnshire, a Crown 
living (Public Record Office, loc. cit., Lincoly 
23). What negotiations lay behind the 
conferment of the prebendal stall the writer 
has not so far traced and it is possible that 
King had -participated in them, for the 
living which he bestowed on Whatley was: 
worth but a third of the Circean three 
hundred pounds, and was, besides, solitary, 
uncongenial and all but a sinecure. How- 
ever, this and the prebend formed a pro- 
visiont and rector of Toft Whatley re- 
mained until his death. In this parish, 
“consisting of 6 Farms & 7 Cottages” 
(B.M., Add. MSS. 4,321, folio 235), the 
Chancellor’s ugly duckling settled down for 
the next few years, by no means relin- 
quishing his claim on the Prime Minister, 
which was unaffected by the Chancellor’s 
act of grace—what more pleasant than a 
Westminster Canonry or a Deanery ?— 
but, as he afterwards alleged, waiting 
‘until it might be seen in what manner his 
Character would turn out in that state ’’ 
(‘Short History,’ p. 25), during which period 
nebulous proinises and—between Dec. 19,. 
1728, and 1731—the sum of were: 
handed out to him (op. cit., p. 23). 

Of the fruit of his solitude we have :— 

‘A Discourse Made to a Person in A Country 
Parish Church, October1, 1732. Doing Penance for 
the Sin of Fornication. Most humbly recom- 
mended to the Consideration of the late Committee, 
of the honourable House of Commons, of Enquiry 
into the Abuses of the Ecclesiastical Courts.’ 
Dedicated to Dr. Gibson, this was published’ 
not earlier than May 1, 1733, and, owing to 
its appositeness, its learning—like all’ 
Whatley’s works it is insignificant in matter 
and style—or, more likely, the one word on 
its title-page, reached in the same year a. 
second edition. In any case, Whatley seems 
to have been determined to show the political 
world that his light would not be extin- 
guished among the swamps of Toft. 

But King, long a frail reed, now resigned 
the seals and—the next year—died.{ On 
Whatley’s efforts, therefore, alone would 
the successful prosecution of his suit depend, 


* Le Neve’s entry is defective. 


+ Though insufficient, it would seem, to dis- 


m, 
charge the debts that he had contracted (‘ Letters: 
and Applications,’ p. 19). 
} Nov. 19, 1733. July 22, 1734.. 
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rand this may have induced him in Septem- 
ber, 1735, to come to town and renew the 
-attack.* Walpole now denied that he had 
‘promised him anything (‘Short History,’ 
pp. 26-28, ‘Letters and Applications,’ 
‘p. ii, ‘Judgment Signed,’ p. 21), and there 
may have been a scene (‘Short History,’ 
ibidem). Whatever the other results of the 
interviews and of Whatley’s letter of 
‘Sept. 8 asking for preferment (‘Short 
History,’ pp. 32-35), they did not blossom 
into stalls, for strangers received the then 
Lincoln and Worcester vacancies (op. cit., 
pp. 26 note, 27). Being again rebuffed early 
/in the new year (op. cit., pp. 37-39), he made 
rno further application until June 7, the day 
-on which he left town. His letter to Wal- 
pole of that date (op. cit., pp. 39-41)  ex- 
plains his abstention: he had been com- 
piling his ‘‘ case ’’—presumably the nucleus 
of the ‘Short History ’"—as against the 
minister. This he forwarded (letter of the 
same date, op. cit., p. 41) to his friend and 
‘intermediary, st to show to Walpole 
(cf. autem ‘ Letters and Applications,’ p. iii). 
At Christmas he would return for his answer : 
meanwhile the matter would remain ‘‘an 
absolute secret ’’ (‘Short History,’p. 40). 
Early in January of the next year the 
‘suitor returned to town, lodging in St. 
James’ Street (op. cit., p. 42), and on 
.Jan. 9, 1737, wrote to , stating his 
readiness for the answer, but adding the 
threat that, if Walpole still refused, - he 
would appeal to the public (‘Short History,’ 
pp. 42-46, ‘ Letters and Applications,’ p. iii) : 


the printers’ chapel was to ruin the 
man who refused churches. Walpole still 
refused, Whatley printed his ‘Case 


and sent it all hot to the minister: 
this ultimatum was followed by an ex- 
change of letters lasting a year, during 
which time publication was suspended on 
the advice of a friend§ (‘Letters and 
* Lodging in St. Short 
History,’ pp. 32, 39). 

+ The writer has not been able to identify this 
.individual. It may have been Hardwicke. As 
a potential clue one miay observe that he was 
apparently out of Town from about Saturday, 
"Feb. 18, to Tuesday, Feb. 21, 1738 (‘ Letters and 
Applications,’ pp. 26, 28), from an unspecified 
date [Saturday, Feb. 25?] to Tuesday, Feb. 28, 
1738 (op. cit., p. 37) and again from about 
March 8 to March 18, 1738 (op. cit., p.. 43). 
’ His place of residence is given as ‘‘.... Street” 
cit., p. 31). 

t March 1737. 
the 4th. 

§ Probably ‘““——.” 


Martin’s Lane. 


The Advertisement is dated 


Applications,’ pp. ili, 22). Between Apr. 10 
and 27 he had returned to Toft (Whatley 
to , Toft, Apr. 27, 1737, op. cit., p. 15) 
to look after his baker’s dozen of inhabited 
houses, but between Jan. 4 and 17, 1738, he 
arrived in London ‘‘for the Residue of the 
Winter” (Whatley to , St. James’ 
Street, London, Jan. 17, 1738, op. cit., p. 20). 
After letters to and to the minister, 
extending over a month, brought word 
that ‘‘*No answer would be an Answer’ ”’ 
(op. cit., p. 28 note), and in March Whatley 
unchained the press. 
C. 8. B. Buckianp. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BEGINNING OF ASTHETIC 
CRITICISM IN ITALY. 

Srorza PaLtavictno (1607-1667). 
THE seventeenth century in Italy, in addition 
to overthrowing to a great extent the criti- 
cism of the Renaissance with its involved 
commentary of Aristotle’s ‘Poetics’ and 
the ‘Ars Poetica’ of Horace and _ rigid 
classification of literary types on the Alexan- 
drian model, strove to establish a definitely 
philosophical interpretation of poetical 
creation in the mind and imagination, and 
thus led directly to the esthetic criticism 
of the eighteenth century and the individual 
theory of the Romantics. The development 
can be quite clearly traced all through the 
century and comes to expression in in- 
numerable quasi-zsthetic treatises, poetics, 
pamphlets, literary disputes, academic dis- 
sertations and _ transactions of literary 
academies: in Boccalini, Ciampoli, Pelle- 
grint, Ettori,* and above all in Pallavicino, 
The faculties of the mind which go to the 
creation and formation of literature are 
variously examined, together with the inner 
definition of the function of poetry, and those 
elements which form the esthetic qualities 
in critical appreciation. In the Seicento 
these remain disjointed or only casually 
symthetised, and the ultimate unity of 
spirit is only dimly suggested ; but the modern 
note rings through all that effort, the 


* Cf. ‘Ciro Trabalza’: La critica letteraria 
(Milano, Vallardi, 1915), chap. v.; Biondollo: 
Poeti e critici (Palermo, 1909) for Pellegrini. 
The work of Ettori_of prime importance is— 
‘Camillo Ettori’: Il buon gusto ne’componi- 
menti rettorrici (opere, Bologna, 1696) and of 
Pellegrini ‘Matteo Pellegrini’: I fonti dell’ 


ingegno ridotto ad arte (Bologna, 1650) 


| 
| 
} 
| 
of philosophic curiosity, of a scientific 
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attitude to the creation of the individual 
mind in poetry and in art. The century, 
which produced Galileo, was the same 
century in every detail which produced the 
‘Trattato dello stile’ of Pallavicino: the 
basis may still have been too classical in 
the concept of imitation, too hedonistic in 
the insistence on pleasure, too ethical in the 
praise of good, too empirical in the division 
of intellect, imagination, fancy, sensual 
perception, too fragmentary in the actual 
critical detail, but it was distinctly more 
modern than that of the Renaissance in this 
effort or design of evaluating the production 
and means of production of the mind. 
In a sense the Cartesian movement in 
philosophy resembles this quasi-zsthetic 
movement in literary criticism although no 
influence of Descartes can be traced until 
the end of the century: traditional and 
largely extrinsic literary standards were no 
longer accepted by or sympathetic to this 
movement of spiritual inquiry. 

The main tendencies of the century are 
fully represented in Sforza Pallavicino and 
in his works* we may trace the first sincere 
effort to realize an esthetic ideal in literary 
criticism—an ideal which shines through 
@ confusion of Aristotelian, Renaissance, 
Neo-Alexandrian, Secentist tendencies and 
traditions and does present a certain unity 
of vision. On the one side, if such a 
division is possible, the classical criticism 
with its minute study of grammatical for- 
mule, its love of technical perfection, its 
insistence on the moral principle enters into 
his theory and, on the other, we find indica- 
tions of free, independent judgment, a desire 
fcr natural expression, simplicity in repre- 
sentation. clarity of artistic vision with no 
hint of the Marinistic sensuality and meta- 
phorical frippery, an admiration of poetry 
as a source of pure delight, a deeper 
understanding of the science of form. 
He shares with Tassoni and Boccalini, the 
cool, almost disinterested attitude towards 
the ancients: “‘ The ancients alone do 
not suffice since time and the various 


_ * The works of Pallavicino which this studY 
is based are: ‘Del Bene Libri Quattro (Roma; 
Corbelletti 1644) ; ‘ Arte della perfezion cristiana ’ 
(Milano, 1820; Edition used) ; ‘ Arte dello stile” 
(Bologna, per G. Monti, 1647), edition used is 
. Trattati su lo stile e su l’eloquenza’ (Napoli 
1836) ; ‘Ermenegildo, Martire’ (Roma, Cor- 
belletti, 1644); ‘ Avvertimenti grammaticali’ 
(P. F. Rainaldi, 1661); ‘ Lettere’ (Roma, Ber- 
nabo, 1668 and Venezia, Bombi, 1678) ; ‘ Discorso 
se il Principe debba o no essere letterato ’ (Roma, 
1844, Edition used). 


tastes of man have rendered necessary some 
divagation from their style” ;* but the 
ancient and noble simplicity is set against 
the Marinist extravagancef while he deplores 
the evil influence of Petrarch who, by 
running riot in love-subtleties, has led to 
immorality in poetry—‘‘ and many of his: 
successors have added to variety of content 
obscenity of form.’ { His attitude towards: 
Homer and the Greek epic is almost Crocian. 
in the denial of an allegorical interpretation, 
but ethical and Renaissance in the conception. 
of the ultimate effect of the ‘ Iliad ’°—even 
if it is a divine thing, it is not fit to instruct 
@ mind either in morals or in speculative 
sciences. The thought of Italian epics 
induces melancholy :— 
‘‘ for I remarked from one standpoint the nobility 
of those works, the greatness of which lies in 
the sublimity of genius and not in the value of 
the material, nor in the patience nor length of 
industry: from the other, I grew sad at the 
thought that our century appeared fallen from: 
such high place.”’|| 

The Pallavicinian theory of poetry, al-- 
though it works from the Renaissance con- 
ception of poetical imitation, and at some: 
moments lays weight on instruction and the: 
didascalic element at the expense of the: 
purely esthetic, rises into a noble vision: 


.and, by giving pride of place to the 


beautiful, becomes: almost spiritual and 
esthetic in this very attribute. The 
Renaissance ut pictura poesis contributes 
greatly to Pallavicino’s theory but he differs. 
in the view of imitation: imitation is not 
exact reproduction without any individual: 
touch but must depend for its efficacy on 
vivacity of representation and thus on the- 
artistic expression.§ The poet, while acting 
as @ mirror to nature, transforms that mir- 
rored image in the act of expression and the 
power of artistic transformation lies in the 
persuasive effect of the representation : 

‘‘what is the use of depicting the poem as pro- 
bable if it is not taken as real. Poetical imitation, 
the soul of poetry, would have no utility.... 
Painting does not pretend that the fictitious: 
should be held as real as the stupidity of those 
birds that fly to taste with their beaks the grapes: 
painted by Zeus or of those dogs and horses. 


* © Lettere,’ p. 19. 
+ ‘ Arte della perfezion cristiana,’ Ed. cit. p. 6. 


t Quoted in ‘ A. Belloni: Il Seicento’ (Vallardi, 
Milano), p. 52. 

§ ‘Trattato dejlo stile,’ Ed. cit. p. 43. 

|| ‘ Lettere,’ p. 9. 


© ‘Trattato dello stile,’ Chap. xxx, passim; 
Del Bene,’ Ed. cit., p. 456. 
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mentioned by Pliny that bayed and reared up 
at the sight of dogs and horses as vividly rendered 
in paint as to seem alive. And yet the painted 
figures, even if considered as painted, excite 
acutely the emotions.”’* 
The realistic painting, the living effect of 
artistic representation comes to  percep- 
tion and causes a pleasure of its own, little 
related to the thought of the living 
figures represented in paint and to the 
comparison between art and life. The 
ut pictura poesis theory has been modi- 
fied to conform to the ideal of emo- 
tional and even esthetic pleasure. One 
chapter of the ‘ Trattato dello stile ’—‘ The 
Essence and Function of Poetical Imitation ’ 
shows a curious uncertainty in this doc- 
trine: Pallavicino inclines to ethical plea- 
sure, knowledge gained from contempla- 
tion ; but contemplation of poetical imita- 
tion leads to pleasure in our perception 
rather than in the imitation and hence to 
zesthetic pleasure: ‘‘I certainly do not mean 
that the imitator teaches us to imitate and 
that the spectator learns from him the art 
of imitating.” Poetry is the queen of the 
imitative arts, chiefly through the greater 
vivacity of its imitation: and, in this way, 
although esthetic pleasure should be the 
aim of the poet and the delineation of the 
fictitious and imagined may be more pro- 
ductive of delight than delineation of the 
real since it comes from the genius of the 
poet,} the “more exquisite and more fruit- 
ful function of poetry is to illumine our 
mind in the noble exercise of judgment, and 
thus become the nurse of philosophy giving it 
‘@ sweeter milk.’’ The contradiction between 
poetical imitative realism and idealism is 
evident: in one passage he states that 
“poetry represents each action as similar to 
that which happens or should happen in 
reality ’’ and in a following passage that the 
beauty of poetry lies in the marvellous 
“since to learn the marvellous is to learn 
what was entirely contrary to our belief and 
is therefore a more precious gain than learn- 
‘ing the commonplace”; and again, that 
the real should not be a rigid criterion, the 
fabulous, like winged horses, ships changed 
into nymphs or similar creations of the 
imagination, being itself a source of pleasure 
SS that the artistic representation 
rings conviction and preserves consistency. 


‘The 


Renaissance creed of the poetical 


* “Tel Bene,’ p. 456, et seq. 
+t ‘Trattato dello stile,’ chap. xvii. 
+ Ibid., chap. xxx. 


universal finds expression in the ‘ Trattato 
dello stile,’ with a difference however in that 
observation is awakened by poetry :— 

“Poetry forms its theme by observing the 
universal—not what occurs in a single event but 
what usually occurs in similar events. Then 
every universal contains in itself an infinite 
number of single things, infinite truths and truths 
not dependent on chance but on the order of 
nature and hence is the object of science. Thus 
in poetical descriptions the slightest circumstances 
appear most beautiful because they teach those 
universal truths which appeal most to the writer’s 
observation and are less noticed by the reader, 
so subtle as to escape his eye.’’* 

Poetry is 

““much more suited to move than to teach; the 
immediate aim of poetry in weaving tales is not 
instruction by means of allegorically implied 
mysteries since each art must use the methods 
best proportioned to its intention and allegory 
does not instruct.” 

The poet is superior to the philosopher in 
this popular appeal—and his duty is to 
appeal to the common people, according to 
Pallavicino; since the philosopher pre- 
supposes interest and wonder in his readers 
regarding the unknown causes of effects, and 
logically clears away that ignorance, while 
the poet excites interest and wonder before 
giving instruction. Instead of being, as the 
Renaissance critics believed, the daughter of 
philosophy, poetry rises to a more exalted 
level and the great poets may be termed 
divine: poetry is raised above the entire 
theory of knowledge. The ethical, hedon- 
istic, didascalic, scientific, aesthetic elements 
become merged and confused until it is 
difficult to know what Pallavicino really 
desires ; but in his discussion of the differ- 
ence between poetry and history he attains 
almost an esthetic pointof view. Contrary 
to the classical tradition, he insists on the 
independence of poetry as art. One sentence 
inthe ‘Letters’ has a peculiar value in 
this respect 

“Tn art there is no place for that which several 
feel in nature....It is a boast of great Artists 
that they can render more worthy of esteem a 
log, a stone, a candle than an equal mass of fine 
gold and God, who is the greatest Artist, took for 
material nothing.’’t 
The ‘Parnassesis’ added nothing to this 
theory. Purity in art remains the desi- 
deratum: the development of this thought 
would lead inevitably to independence of 
the poet as a craftsman and not as a 
social or ethical teacher. 

QUIGLEY. 


* Ibid., chap. xxx. 
t ‘ Lettere,’ p. 70. 
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A NorFotk CHURCHWARDEN’S CHARITIES 
mx 1716.—In the Accounts of Thomas 
Patrick, churchwarden of St. Mary Magdalen 
Parish, Wiggenhall, charitable gifts are not 
very numerous. The following items are 
selected from some three or four long 
columns of entries relating to other pay- 
ments. They appear to show that although 
the tales of woe became sadder the value of 
the gifts became progressively less and less. 

A Bill of money I have disbursed in y® year 
1716 being Church Warden :— 
Nov. 2. pd. 2 lame souldyers .. - 0 01 00 

14. gave 4 seamen that vas taken 
by ye Tursk going home to 
Newcastell .. 

Dec. 19. gave to a man had his hous 
burnt at Welny 
Feb. 20. gavea woman yt had her house 
burnt att Dunington in 
& lost 


0 01 06 
0 01 00 


0 00 06 


1717. 
Feb. 19. gave to a man of Totnell yt 
had his hous burnt. . “0:00:02 


Aug. 25. gave a man yt had his father 
and mother burnt and lost 
£300 by fire.. 


R. T. GunTHer. 


A Bront& Porm.—A reviewer in The 
Manchester Guardian of a recent volume 
entitled :— 

“The Complete Poems of Anne _ Bronté. 
Edited by Clement Shorter, with a Bibliographical 
Introduction by C. W. Hatfield. Hodder & 
Stoughton. Pp. xxiii. 154, 12s. 6d. net.” 
observes :— 

“It repeats an obvious error, for which Mr. 

- C. Benson was originally responsible, in 
attributing the strange and forcible lyric. 

There let thy bleeding branch atone 

to the mild and meditative Anne, though telling 
us, as Mr. Benson forgot to do, that the lyric 
was found among Emily’s papers, unsigned, in 
Emily’s handwriting. We should greatly like to 
know what Mr. Benson’s or Mr. Shorter’s reasons 
are for believing it to be Anne’s work.” 
So should I with many others interested in 
Bronté literature. Perhaps, should this note 
meet their eyes, Mr. Benson or Mr. Shorter 
may be induced to supply ‘N. & Q.’ with 
the reasons asked for by the reviewer. 

To my edition (1867) of ‘The Professor ’ 
are annexed ‘ Poems by Currer (18), Ellis (21) 
and Acton (21) Bell,’ together with ‘Selec- 
tions from the Literary Remains of Ellis (17) 
and Acton (9) Bell. By Currer Bell,’ but, 
curiously enough, the above lyric is con- 
Spicuous by its absence. Had Charlotte 
but included it in ‘her Selections from 

ly S poems controversy would have been 


needless, but the fact that Emily herself 
evidently included it in her own transcrip- 
tions of her poems should, apart from any 
internal evidence, go far ‘to prove it hers.” 
In 1916 vol. xii. of the Transactions of the 
Rochdale Literary and Scientific Society 
was issued containing a paper by Mr. H. A. 
Mince on the MS. of Emily Bronté’s poems 
in the collection of Mr. A. J. Law, Houres- 
ford, Littleborough. 

‘““The MS. [said a local account] is described 
as one of the several transcripts which Emily 
Bronté made of her poems before any of them 
were published in ‘that slight and disregarded 
volume, ‘‘ Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell,’’ with which, in 1846, the literary career 
of the three sisters began.’ This transcript is in 
Emily Bronté’s microscopically small hand- 
writing, of which a facsimile, printed in the 
Transactions, shows the curious character, and is 
dated 1844. The MS. consists of thirty pages of 
large smooth-surfaced letter paper, and has been 
bound in tooled leather, apparently by the late 
Mr. J. T. Wise, a former possessor of it. It 
contains thirty-two poems, of which three are 
‘ unidentified ’"—not known to have been pub- 
lished—and these are printed in full in Mr. 
Mince’s paper, which also gives the title or first 
line and the date of each of the other pieces. 
Several stanzas omitted from poems included by 
Mr. A. C. Benson in his recent volume, ‘ Bronté 
Poems,’ are also printed here.” 

Mr. R. J. Gordon, Chief Librarian of 
Rochdale, informs me that there is no refer- 
ence in Mr. Mince’s paper to the lyric under 
discussion. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Tue QUALITIES OF FEMALE BrEAUTY.— 
The Evening News for Mar. 3, 1921 (p. 3), 
has the follow paragraph :— 

“In a beauty specialist’s shop window in 
Oxford Street appears the following notice :— 

A woman, to be beautiful, must possess the 
twenty-seven qualities running in series of three. 

White : Skin, hands, teeth. 

Black : Eyes, eyelashes, eyebrows. 

Pink : Lips, gums, nails. 

Long: Life, hands, hair. 

Short: Teeth, ears, tongue. 

Large :, Forehead, shoulders, intelligence. 

Narrow : Waist, mouth, ankle. 

Delicate : Fingers, life, spirit. 

Round: Arms, legs, income.” 

This is derived from a once well-known 
poem, beginning :— 

Triginta haec habeat, quae vult formosa vocari 

Femina ; sic Helenam fama fuisse refert. 

It is rather too long to print in full, and a 
little too—shall we say, anatomical, for 
modern taste. 

Where are these lines first found, and is 
their author known? They occur in the 


‘ Elegantiae Latini Sermonis,’ but are hardly 
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likely to be Nicholas Chorier’s own com- 
position—indeed, I think they are found 
before his time, though I cannot lay hands 
upon the volume. 

(It need scarcely be mentioned that “life, 
intelligence, spirit, income” are unskilful 
additions by the beauty specialist, for these 
are not ‘qualities’? making for beauty ; 
there are other minor alterations, as well as 
the reduction from thirty to twenty-seven, 
in the modern adaptation. ) 8. G 


MepicaL OF NAIL-cUTTING.— 
‘N. & Q.’ has paid some attention to finger- 
nail folk-lore; but perhaps the following 
items culled from Wilfred Thomason Gren- 
fells’ ‘A Labrador Doctor’ are a new intro- 
duction to our pages :— 

““T never gets sea boils,’’ one old salt told me 
the other day. 

*** How is that ?’ I asked. 

** Oh, I always cuts my nails on a Monday, 
so I never has any.’ (p. 143).” 

A simple cure for asthma (p. 145) :— 

** consists merely of taking the tips of all one’s 
finger-nails carefully allowed to grow long and 
cutting them off with sharp scissors.” 

St. SwiTHIn. 


VICISSITUDES OF Booxs.—Many editions 
of books have suffered from flood or flame— 
and one was once lost for a month through 
some railway trucks (bearing an old label) 
being ‘“‘mislaid ’—but the following in- 
stance is certainly a very unusual one. 

According to ‘ The Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ (xxviii. 218), the second edition 
of David Hume’s ‘Philosophical Essays ’ 
was kept back by the publisher, Millar, in 
1751, ‘‘on account of the earthquakes ” 
which at the beginning of that year had 
aroused @ temporary wave of superstition. 


Upton. 


Henry Motre.—TI lately (12 S. vii. 386, 
387) gave some account of John Mole or 
Molle and his son Henry Molle. Imow find 
(Rev. Dr. T. A. Walker’s ‘ Admissions to 
Peterhouse, p. 682) that, included in a 
manuscript collection of church music pre- 
sented to Peterhouse by Dr. John Jebb in 
1856, are the following works of one Henry 
Molle :— 

“Services: (1) Magnificat, Nune Dimittis 
D minor; (2) Magnificat, Nune Dimittis p minor 
(full: 4 voc.); (3) Litany; (4) Latin Litany ; 
(5) Latin Te Deum : no Jubilate. 

** Anthems : ‘ Great and marvellous.’ ” 


Dr. Walker describes Molle as ‘ probably 


Organist or of the choir of Peterhouse during 


the Mastership of Bishop Cosin”’ [1634- 
1660]; but he tells me that this is @ mere 
suggestion made to him, and that the com- 
poser may well have been the Henry Molle 
of whom I wrote, who was Fellow of King’s. 
and from 1639 to 1650 Public Orator. 

If this identification is correct, we see: 
Henry Molle as not only a Latin scholar, 
and a writer of light English verse—but a 
composer of church music, and a churchman 
probably of the school of Laud. 

G. C. Moore Smira. 

Sheffield. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring ine 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BAMFYLDE Moore Carew. (See 2 S&S. 
ili. 4; iv. 330, 401, 522; 12 S. viii. 56, 133, 
sub ‘Weekly Miscellany ’.)—The idea that 
Mr. or Mrs. Goadby wrote some of the 
early editions of the Life of this eccentric 
Devonian, is not by any means new, as may be 
seen by referring to 4 8. ii. 522. The writer 
of the letter there printed (T. P., of Tiver- 
ton) mentions ‘Timperley’s Dictionary of 
Printers and Printing’ as asserting ‘‘ Robert 
Goadby of Sherborne....to have been the: 
author of the ‘Life of Bampfylde Moore- 
Carew.’”’ T. P. himself says that he had 
“heard that it was written by Mrs. Goadby 
from the relation of Bampfylde Moore Carew 
himself.” 

I have just had the opportunity of ex- 
amining copies of the two editions described 
by J. P. O., Oct. 24, 1857, and F. S.. Q., 
Nov. 14, 1857, reckoned by Mr. J. Pau 
DE Castro as really the third and fourth. 

The copies I have seen and noted are 
in the ‘“‘Davidson” Collection at the Ply- 
mouth Institution; and the one that is 
described by F.S.Q. is reckoned as the 
first edition. At the same time a close 
examination of it confirm: the contention 


of Mr. pE Castro that there were earlier 


ones. 
In this, whose title-page asserts “The 
whole taken from his own mouth,’ there is 
an address ‘‘'To the Reader’’ written in the 
name and the person of B. M. Carew, and 
signed in his full name. He begins by say- 
ing that it 
“‘ will’ be expected some Account should be given: 
of the Motives of....the Author notwithstanding: 
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‘the Scenes of Life he is engaged in... .cannot help 

feeling some Concern for his Fame. I shall 
present you with my true History, but as some 
Account has already appear’d of my Life, though 
not under my own Inspection, I shall order my 
Historiographer to begin with my first voyage 
to AMERICA, only mentioning somewhat of my 
Birth and Family,....&c.” 

The words I have italicised show that (one 
or more) editions of an ‘ Account of his 
Life and Doings’ ; had been issued before 
that with which Goadby is associated, as is 
‘mentioned by Mr. DE CASTRO. 

The next Goadby edition, which in the 
“Davidson” Collection has on the title- 
page ‘‘second edition, with considerable 
additions,’ corresponds to that described 
by J.P.0., Oct. 24, 1857, which he mentions 
as having the imprint “Third Edition.’ 
In other respects the contents appear to 
correspond, and especially in the date 
attached to the address ‘‘To the Reader,” 
viz., “Feby. 10th, 1749-50.” This is there- 
fore evidently a repetition from the second 
edition with Goadby’s name. 

Like the writer in your 2nd Series iv. 
I apprehend it may not be an “ easy under- 
taking” to settle the authorship of the 
earliest issued Accounts of Carew’s Life, 
but I hope we may look to Mr. J. Paun pr 
Castro to give us further and fuller parti- 
culars of those which seem clearly to be 
referred to by Carew as having been issued 
but “not under his own inspection.” May 
we take it that they are to be found in Mr. 
DE CasTRO’s own collection? Was “T. P., 
Tiverton,’ who wrote in ‘N. & Q.,’ Dec. 26, 
1857, the Thomas Price referred to by Mr. 
DE CasTRO ? W.. 8. B. H. 


Maria Dickson=Dr. Dominick Lyncu. 
—I seek the name of the parents of Maria 
Dickson who was married to Dr. Dominick 
Lynch of Barbadoes, and died July 7, 1830. 
Is it possible that she was a daughter of 
James Dickson, slave owner, of St. Mary’s 
Isle, Jamaica ? James SETON-ANDERSON. 

39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


JENKINSON AND Duck Famities.—I should 
be grateful for any educational and other 
details respecting Richard Jenkinson, Vicar 
of Ottery, Philip Jenkinson, and the Rev. 
John Duck of Dunchideock, and Richard 
Duck of Doddiscombsleigh, who were all 
living about 1720. 


HERCULES UNDERHILL was admitted to 
Westminster School in January, 1737/8, 
aged 9. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help me to identify him ? 


G. F. R. B. 


DovusiLeE Firsts at Oxrorp.—Sir J. T. 
Coleridge wrote (‘ Memoir of Keble,’ chap. 4): 

‘“ Up to 1810 no one had earned the distinction 
of being placed in both First Classes but Sir 
Robert Peel, with whose examination in 1808 
the University was ringing when I matriculated.’’ 

Peel had gone from private schools 
and Harrow to Christ Church. Keble was 
privately educated by his father, till he 
went to Corpus Christi, and was next after 
Peel to take Double Firsts, at Easter, 1810, 
at the age of 18. Francis William Newman, 
from private schools to Worcester, took 
Double Firsts in 1826 :— 

‘On receiving the degree the whole assembly 
rose to welcome him, an honour paid only to 
Peel on similar occasion ” (‘ D.N.B.’) 

How many cthers have taken Double 
Firsts, and is there anywhere a list ? 

W. Dovetas. 

31 Sandwich Street, W.C.1. 


SHERINGTON : OLD CHURCH REGISTERS.— 
Browne Willis, who visited Sherington, co. 
Bucks, about 1720, stated that the old 
registers of the church there had been 
removed by the executors of the late rector. 
This would be the Rev. Ignatius Fuller, 
who died circa 1712. 

Can any reader assist me to trace these ? 
If still in existence they are presumably 
in private hands. 

Chiswick. 

RosE-CoLOURED VESTMENTS ON MOTHER- 
ING Sunpay.—In my little book on Mother- 
ing Sunday I quoted from John Bumpus’s 
‘Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms,’ as to 
the use of rose-coloured vestments. This 
quotation has not been received without 
question. I should be most grateful for 
evidence on the subject as I am anxious that 
the next edition of my little book ‘The 
Revival of Mothering Sunday’ shall be as 
accurate as possible. 

ConsTaNcE PENSWICK SMITH. 

6 Regent Street, Nottingham. 


VARIATIONS IN GRAy’s ‘ Erecy.’—In The 
Periodical for February of this year a fac- 
simile of lines 73-84 in the Cambridge MS. 
is given. Was this Gray’s original or first 
MS. ? According to Mason’s text the 
variations consist of the use of capitals in 
“Crowds,” ‘Vale of Life,’ ‘‘' Tenour,” 
Bones,” “ Insult,” “‘ Memorial,’ ‘““Rhimes,” 
Sculpture,” ‘‘ Tribute,” “ Muse,” ‘‘ Place 
of Fame,” ‘“‘ Epitaph,” ‘“ Text,” and “* Mora- 
list’’; inthe spelling of “ Tenour,” “ Srellt” 
and “ Rhimes”; inthe useof “ Epitaph” in 
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lieu of ‘Elegy,’ and in the punctuation. 
Mason does not refer to these variations in 
his ‘‘ Notes,” but states in his preliminary 
“* Advertisement” that his text is “ given 
exactly as the author left it in the London 
and Glasgow editions.”” Which is the textus 
receptus, Mason’s or the Cambridge MS. ? 

J. B. McGovern. 


LIVERPOOL GENTLEMAN AND A MAN- 
CHESTER Man.’’—What are the origin and 
meaning of this well-known saying ? As 
for the latter expression I found the follow- 
ing in a pamphlet entitled ‘The Complaint 
of Lieut.-Col. John Rosworm against the 
Inhabitants of Manchester relative to the 
Siege of Manchester in 1642,’ Manchester, 
1822, pp. 84-5 :— 

““T must needs say, I could with more ease 
have sold them, man, woman, and child, with all 
they had into their enemies’ hands, than at any 
time I could have preserved them; but, alas, 
I should then have been ‘ a Manchester man,’ for 
never let an unthankfull man, and a’ promise- 
breaker, have another name.”’ 


Does this imply that ‘‘ a Manchester man ”’ 
is synonymous with “an unthankfull man 
and a promise breaker” ? If so why “a 
Liverpool gentleman” ? I am interested in 
this matter, being the first by birth and the 
second by long residence. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


THe Lorp’s PRAYER IN THE GIPSY OR 
Romany LanauaGe.—Where ,can I find a 
copy of this ? I 


Otp Sone Wantep.—I have distant 
remembrances of a departed mother often 
singing part of a song I would like to know 
more of. It included :— 

And Mary she came weeping, 
And Mary she came weeping, 
To find her Blessed Lord. 

A friend learned in such matters tells 
me that he has heard it years ago, in .the 
North of Ireland, and that it is very ancient. 
My mother was an Englishwoman, and never 
out of this country. I have no knowledge 
where she picked up the tune and words, 
but I have been told they still linger in 
Northumberland and Durham. J. W. F. 


THe Roman ArpHaset.—l 
know the Greek numeral alphabet; and 
shall be much obliged if any learned corre- 
spondent will kindly give me the Latin 
numeral alphabet—the value of each letter 
in figures—as generally accepted. 

A. R. Baytey. 


St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Lec or Murron Ctiuss.—These clubs 
flourished in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

I want to find out all about one which 
was founded by members of the House of 
Commons who met at Bellamy’s. Perhaps 
some of the companionship of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
help me ? BULL. 

House of Commons. 


Tuomas FuLLER oF AMSTERDAM.—Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q. give par- 
ticulars of the ancestry of Thomas Fuller, 
merchant of Amsterdam or the name of his 
wife, by whom he had :— 

(1) Henry Fuller, born at Amsterdam in 
1616, and (2) Abraham Fuller, born 1622 ; 
came to Ireland 1651, , 

He was ancestor of Sir Ernest Henry 
Shackleton, the Antarctic explorer. 

Wm. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


TAVERN SicgN: CASTLE AND WHEEL- 
BARROW.—In the hamlet of Radford, near 
Inkberrow, Worcestershire, is an old inn 
having the name of The Castle and Wheel- 
barrow. I have seen a sketch of the 
original sign, which shows a castle turret in 
a wheelbarrow. I should be grateful for 
any information, or reference to books, 
which would give me the orgin of its wn 


JAMES PEAKE, WoORDSWORTH’S SCHOOL- 
MASTER. — When Wordsworth _ entered 
Hawkshead Grammar School, North Lan- 
cashire, the head master was the Rev. James 
Peake, M.A. (Cantab., but query his college). 
He left Hawkshead in 1781, and afterwards, 
it is said, became Vicar of Rowsley, Derby- 
shire, but this I have been unable to con- 
firm. Can any one give any particulars of 
his later career ? H. F. Witson. 

66 Louis Street, Hull. 


Toonr.—What is known of this 
man? The second edition of ‘A Glossary 
and Etymological Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Uncommon Words; with Notices of 
Ancient Customs,’ by him appeared in 1834, 
and the same year saw the publication of 
the third edition of his work — 

“ The'chronological historian; or record of 
public events, historical, political, biographical, 
literary, domestic, and miscellaneous, principally 
illustrative of the ecclesiastical, civil, naval, and 
military*history of Great Britain, and its depen- 
dencies, from the invasion of Julius Cesar to the 
present time ; in two volumes.” 

JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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REPOSITORIES OF Witts.—I should be 
glad to know the several places where wills 
are deposited in the different states of 
Europe and in the United States of América. 
Have China and Japan an institution 
analogous to Somerset House ? E. R. 


PaSTORINI’S PRopHECY.—A Colour - Ser- 
geant of the 19th Foot, whose diary I possess, 
~when serving in Ireland in 1825 states that 
it was circulated through the country that 
Protestantism was to be entirely done away 
with. This belief, he states, was grounded on 
Pastorini’s prophecy, which was put into 
the hands of the lower orders with the 
priests’ explanation of it. 

o was Pastorini, and what was the 
prophecy above referred to ? 
M. L. Ferrar, Major (Retd. Pay). 

Torwood, Belfast. 


INFLUENCE OF CLiImaTE.—Is it a fact that 
the blood of Europeans becomes “thin” 
as a result of several years’ residence in a 
hot, climate ? 

ALFRED E. ACKERMANN. 


‘GENTLEMAN’S MacGazine  Lisrary, 
1731-1868’: edited by G. L. Gomme, 
30 vols., 1883-1902.—This well-known pub- 
lication deals categorically with various 
items comprised in the original Magazine, 
but zoology does not appear to have been 
thus treated. I once wrote to the editor 
‘asking him if ornithological extracts had 
been compiled from the Magazine, and my 
recollection is that he replied this had been 
done in manuscript and that only a few days 
before receipt of my letter he had given the 
manuscript to a third party. If a manu- 
script catalogue to the zoological references 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731-1868, is 
in existence I should be much interested to 
know its present owner and his, or her, 
vaddress. Hueu 8. GLADSTONE. 

Capenoch. Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


_ DeFoE AND ArFrRica.—Wilfred Whitten 
in the ‘Westminster Biographies’ (Kegan 
Paul & Co.), under ‘Daniel Defoe,’ quotes 
from a paper entitled ‘A Recent Discovery 
in Eastern Africa and the Adventures of 
Captain Singleton (Defoe)’ read in 1863 by 
Dr. Birdwood before the Royal Geographical 
Society, and says : ‘‘ He showed that Defoe’s 
geographical insight into those regions had 

n remarkable.” 

The atlas published by Abraham Ortelius 
at Antwerp in 1574, of which a copy is in 
my possession, shows, on the map of Africa, 


though not in their right places always, 
many of the tributaries of the Nile, Niger 
and Congo, and of the great lakes. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
this might not be considered to be the 
source of Defoe’s inspiration ? 

Cuas. E. 


THe Gatiic Era “ 
wish to draw upon ‘N. & Q.’ for explana- 
tion of an allusion in Byron’s ‘Vision of 
Judgment.’ In stanza 1, he says :— 

But since the Gallic era “‘ eighty-eight,”’ 

The Devils had ta’en a longer, stronger pull. 

What is the meaning of the reference to 
the ‘Gallic era”? The Bastille did not 
fall until 1789. Henry LEFFMANN. 


AsMODEUS.—Emerson in his works al- 
luded at léast thrice to the Asmodean task 
of weaving ropes of sand. Conway’s ‘De 
‘Demonology’ has copious references to 
Asmodeus as a favourite name in the 
literature of the world, but does not connect 
him with the Emersonian feat. Has any 
other author used this name in the same 
way ? Tuomas FLINT. 


Capr. CHARLES Morris.—Thackeray, in 
his ‘ Essay on George IV.’ (at p. 109 of the 
Smith, Elder & Co. edition of 1869) after 
misquoting sadly a few of Capt. Charles 
Morris’s lines, says of him :— 

“This delightful boon companion of the 
Prince’s found a reason fair to forego filling and 
drinking, saw the error of his ways, gave up the 
bowl and chorus and died religious and retired.’”’ 


Capt. Morris’s ‘ Lyra Urbanica’ contains 
verses written by him ‘On the Verge of 
Ninety Years,’ in which he praises the 
bowl,’? and says :— 

I am cheered by the drop that I lift. 
He died at ninety-three. 

I shall be pleased to know what founda- 
tion, if any, there is for Thackeray’s state- 
ment. It seems possible that he may have 
been as careless in this as he was in his 
quotations. CHARLES E, STRATTON. 

70 State Street, Boston. 


Sir THomas GREENE.—I should like to 
have the date of death of Sir Thomas 
Greene, whose daughter Elizabeth married 
Sir William Raleigh of 


Periopicat, ‘PENNy Post.’— 
Who was founder and editor of this Church 
publication ? When was it started and 
when did it cease to appear ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
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Replies. 


TERCENTENARY HANDLIST OF 
NEWSPAPERS. 


- (12 S. viii. 38, 91, 173; see vii. 480.) 


I am now able further to supplement and 
annotate Mr. J. G. Muddiman’s ‘Handlist’ 
by comparison with the ‘Henry Sell’ News- 
paper Collection. This valuable collection, 
which comprises nearly a thousand papers, 
ranging from newsbooks of 1626 to mid- 
nineteenth-century journals of varying 
interest, was made by the late Mr. Henry 
Sell, and is probably one of the most repre- 
sentative collections now in private hands. 
I am greatly indebted to the courtesy of the 
present owners, Messrs. Sells, Ltd., of Fleet 
Street, for the opportunity of consulting it. 

It will be seen that it makes substantial 
additions to the ‘Handlist,’ and that its 
contents also ante -date or post-date many 
papers already included. 

The numbering quoted—see, especially, 
Adams’s Weekly Courant and The British 
Oracle— forms, when compared with the 
numbering given in the ‘Handlist,’ an in- 
teresting object-lesson as to the absolute 
unreliability of early eighteenth - century 
numbering, particularly that of the pro- 
vincial press, and shows how unsound is the 
apparently easy method of arriving at a 
presumable first number by “counting back” 
from an existing one. 


Part I.—Lonpon. 


1680. Advice from Parnassus. No. 3, Feb. 2-9. 
Printed for H. L. 
1682, The Moderate Intelligencer. No. 33, 
Oct. 2-5. Printed for R. Robinson. 
1689. A Continuation of the Proceedings in 
Scotland. No. 27, June 4-8. Printed 
for Ric. Chiswell. 
A Continuation of the Proceedings of the 
Parliament in Scotland. No. 43, 
July 30—Aug. 3. (Same imprint.) 
1703. The Poetical Observator. Vol. ii., No. 9, 
Jan, 9-12. Printed by D. Edwards 
1711. The Supplement. No. 679, Feb. 11-13. 
Printed for John Morphew. 
1718. The Critick. No. 4, Feb. 10. Printed 
for W. Hinchliffe. 
1722. The Trifler. By Timothy Scribble, Esq. 
; No. 6, Nov. 28. Printed for J. Peele. 
1725. The Protestant Intelligence, with News 
Foreign and Domestick. By a Society 
of Gentlemen. Nos. 21-23, Feb. 13-27 
1782. Advertiser. No. 1789, 


uly 23. 
1783. The Old British Spy, and London Weekly 
— No. 2255, Dec. 28, ’82— 

an. 4. 


1788. The World. No. 591, Nov. 20. An@® 
No. 1027, Apr. 19, 1790. Printed by- 
R. Bostock. 

1799s The Express and the London Herald. 
No. 1324, Aug. 27-29. Printed by 
T. Smith. 

1800.. The Albion and Evening Advertiser. 
No. 106, Jan. 9. 

1810.. The Instructor. No. 129, Feb. 21.. 
Frinted by W. Walter & Co. 

1814. The County Herald. No. 1186, Apr. 16, 
Printed by John Wheble. 


1815. The Day. No. 2057, Apr. 20. Printed 


by T. Harvey. 

1832. The Devil in London. No. 1, Feb. 29, 
Printed by J. Tomlinson. ; 

1841. Peeping Tom. No. 2, Apr. 10. Printed 
by J. Duncombe & Co. 

1850. The Comic Times. No. 1-2, Aug. 31,. 
Sept. 7. Printed by Joseph Dale. 

1862. The London Daily Mercury. No. 7, 
May 30. Printed by Evelyn Nugent. 

1870. The Morning Latest News. No.1, May 30.. 
Printed by George Maddick. 

1872. The Tichborne News. No. 1, June 15.: 
Printed for George Gilbert by Booth 
and Tyson. 

1886. The Dynamiter. A record of literary 


bombshells. No. 1, Sept. Printed 
by Thos. Shore, Junr. 


Part II.—PROVINCIAL. 
1725. The Maidstone Mercury. No. 6, Mar. 
18-22 


1792. The Coventry Mercury. No. 2728, 
Apr. 16. And No. 3750, Dec. 26, 1814. 
The Bath Register and Western Adver- 
tiser. No. 15, June 9. 4 
1794. The Loyal Intelligencer, or Lincoln,. 
Rutland, Leicester, Cambridge and 
Stamford Advertiser. No. 65, June 10 
(Stamford.) 
1809. The Stamford and Boston Gazette and 
Midland Counties Argus. Ne. 28, 
Oct. 17. 
1830. The North Devon Journal. Vol. vii.,. 
No. 329, Oct. 14. (Barnstaple.) 
1831. The Kent and Essex Mercury. No. 476, 
Dec. 6. 
NorTEs. 
Page of Handlist. 
20 (1) A Continuation of the True Diurnall of 
Passages in Parliament. No. 3, 
Jan. 24-31, 1642. 
21 (1) Speciall Passages and certain informa- 
tions from severall places. No. 5,. 
Sept. 6-13, 1642. And No. 12, 
Oct. 25—Nov. 1, 1642. 
82 (1) The True Protestant Mercury. No. 2,. 
Jan. 10, 1689. 
32 (2) Momus Ridens. No. 16, Feb. 4, 1691. 
33 (1) Account of the Publick transactions in 
Christendom. Later The Post-Man, 
No. 2099, Feb. 16-19, 1712. 
833 (2) ee No. 4622, Sept. 13-15, . 
1 


722. 
40 (1) sy ar Post-Boy. No. 6153, Oct. 26,. 
728. 


41 (1) London Daily Post and General Adver- 
tiser. No. 352, Dec. 18, 1736. ‘ 
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Page of Handlist. 

41 (2) The National Journal; or, Country 
Gazette. No. 9, Apr. 10, 1746. And 
No. 16, Apr. 26, 1746. 


42 (1) The London Gazetteer. No. 195, 
July 14, 1749. 
43 (1) Owen’s Weekly Chronicle. No. 419, 
Mar. 29-—Apr. 6, 1766. 
46 (1) The English Chronicle. No. 3240, 
46 (2) sir 22-25, 1800. 
e Argus. No. 756, Aug. 9, 1791. 
46 (2) The Oracle, No. 646, po 23, 1791. 
46 (2) The Diary; or, Woodfall’s Register. 
No. 73, June 22, 1789. 
46 (2) The Craftsman; or, Gay’s Weekly 
Journal. No. 1436, May 12, 1787. 
And No. 2498, June 16, 1810. 
47 (2) The Telegraph. No. 240, Oct. 5, 1795. 
48 (1). The Sun. No. 565, July 21, 1794. 
52 (1) The Traveller. No. 3575, Sept. 23, 1811. 
52 (2) The Hue and Cry and ‘Police Gazette. 
No. 266, Oct. 11, 1806. 
219 (1) Adams’s Weekly Courant. No. 241, 
poy 22-29, 1737. No. 2340, July 6, 
219 (1) Bristol Oracle and Country Intelligencer. 
Vol. i., No. 4, Feb. 19, 1742. And 
Vol. iii. No. 7, June 27, 1747. 
220 (2) Leeds Mercury. No. 1096, Vol. xxi., 
Feb. 12, 1788. 
221 (1) York Courant. No. 3015, June 24, 1783. 
221 (1) York Herald. No. 79, July, 2 1791. 
221 (2) Wheeler’s Manchester Guardian. Pre- 
ceded by (apparently) Wheeler’s Man- 
— Chronicle. No. 573, June 30, 
221 (2) Kentish Herald. No. 1. Preceded by 
(apparently) Kentish Herald and 
Canterbury and Rochester Advertiser. 
' No. 18, Nov. 10, 1792. 
223 (2) Flindell’s Western Luminary. Vol. ii. 
No. 87, Nov. 1, 1814. 
224 (2) Macclesfield Courier. No. 297, Vol. v., 


July 13, 1816. 
RICHARDSON. 


Nuns anp Dancine (12 S. viii. 188).— 
The following are more texts and references 
with regard to the above matter :— 

“Durant V’année 1509, une troupe de jeunes 
gens se rendait réguliérement, chaque soir, dans 
un des couvents de la ville pour y danser avec 
les nonnes au son des fifres et des trompes ” 
(P. G. Molmenti, ‘La storia di Venezia nella 
vita privata,’ Torino, 1880, p. 416). 

Aldhelm of Sherborne wrote to Haeddi, 
the Bishop of Winchester, to express his 
regret that he could not get there for Christ- 
mas and dance with the brethren, if one can 
read tripudiare, in the following quotation, 
as meaning the actual art of dancing and 
not the figurative sense :— 

“Fateor....me dudum decrevisse....vicinam 
optati Natalis Domini solemnitatem ibidem in 
consortio fratrum tripudians celebrare, et post- 
modum vita comite vestra charitatis affabili 


praesentia frui (Migne, P. L. Ixxxix. 95). 


With regard to dances executed by friars. 
in the time of Wyclif, see ‘ English Works of 
Wyclif hitherto Unprinted’ (E.E.T.S., ,1880- 
i. 9). and to dances executed by canons’and 
other ecclesiastics on certain festivals,{see- 
L. Gougaud’s ‘Danse .dans. les églises’ 
(Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, 1914, xv.. 
pp. 234-237). G. C. BATEMAN. | 


CRUCIFIXION IN ART: THE SPEAR WOUND: 
(12 S. vi. 314; vii. 11, 97, 132, 173, 218).— 
An article entitled ‘Le Cceur vulnéré du 
Sauveur dans la piété, liconographie et la- 
liturgie’ has just been published by Dom 
Louis Gougaud, O.S.B., in ‘La Vie et les 
Arts liturgiques ’ (March, 1921, pp. 198-209). 
The first part is devoted to a close examina- 
tion of the various traditions, patristical,. 
liturgical, symbolical and others, which have 
caused artists to shew the spear wound in 
the right side of their representations of the: 
Crucified Saviour. G. C. BATEMAN. 


Sir Woop, TREASURER (12 Ss 
viii. 206).—I find that in the notes under 
the above heading I have blazoned in- 
correctly the arms of Wood, as quartered by 
Dawtrey. According to the ‘ Visitation of 
Sussex’ (Hari. Soc., vol. liii., ‘“‘ Dawtrey ”’), 
they should be read as “ Azure, three doves 
argent, beaks and legs gules: Wood.” 
I should be glad if you could spare # corner 
for this emendation. F. L. Woop. 


Book Borrowers (12 S. viii: 208).— 
The following lines are printed on a book- 
plate in a book I bought second-hand last 
year :— 

Who folds a leafe downe ye divel toaste browne,. 
Who makes marke or blotte ye divel roaste hot,. 
Who stealeth thisse boke ye divel shall cooke. 

A. R. WALLER. 

University Press, Cambridge. 


In reference to the lines commencing: 
“Tf thou art borrowd by a friend,” 
ascribed by Mr. McGovern to the pen of 
Benjamin Bury, of Accrington: in a corre- 
spondence on the same subject in The 
Connoisseur, vol. lvi. p. 182, their authorship 
is claimed for Henry Dennett Cole, of Caris- 
brooke (1797-1854). 

An interesting series of notes on ‘Old 
Fly-leaf Inscriptions’ appeared in vols. liv.. 
lvi., and lviii. of the same periodical. 

BEATRICE BOYCE. 


A very informative article by the late- 
J. T. Page entitled ‘Book Rhymes and 
Inscriptions’ will be found in The Warwick 
Times, Apr. 14, 1917. J. ARDAGH. 
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Richard Heber would seem to have 
specially provided for the necessities of 
book-borrowers, for (quoting from the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’) he 
“was unusually generous in lending his 
treasures,” and had a saying—a _ very 
excellent one, and quite becoming ‘‘ Heber 
the magnificent,’ as Sir Walter Scott 
termed him, and who described his library 
‘and cellar as ‘“‘so superior to all others in 
the world”’—that gentleman can be 
without three copies of a book, ‘one for 
‘show, one for use, and one for borrowers.’ ” 

R. Y. PickERING. 

Conheath, Dumfriesshire. 


Mr. McGovern may care to add to his 
collection of warnings to book-lifters the 
following couplet which I inscribed on my 
bookplate many years ago :— 
¥urcifer i procul hince libros qui surripis ! inquam ; 
Sed mihi tutanti qui legis usque places. 

Latin being no longer, as it ought to be, 
‘the universal language, the notice might 
have had more practical effect in the ver- 
nacular, thus— 

Avaunt ! ye graceless, nor purloin this tome ; 
Read it—you’re welcome ;_ but return it home. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


Here is a bookplate which I have care- 
‘fully removed from a book in my possession 
—the date is 1844—but there is no name 
‘written ‘in the book, only initials, which 
appear to be B. H. I don’t think they could 
‘possibly be B. B. You will see the wording 
of the verses differs slightly from that given 
‘by Mr. McGovern. I wonder what au- 
‘thority that gentleman has for his statement 
— Benjamin Bury was the author of the 

es. 


TO MY BOOK. 


Shoulds’t thou be borrowed by a friend, 
Right Welcome shali he be 

To read, to copy—not to lend, 
But to return to me. 


Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish Learning’s store ; 
But Books, I find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 


COURTEOUS READER. 
Read slowly, pause frequently, think 
seriously, return duly, 
With the corners of the leaves 
not turned down. 
W. CourTHOPE FORMAN, 
‘Compton Down, Compton, near Winchester. 


In my note at this reference I had ob- 
served that “a collection of such literary 
trifles would form an interesting volume,” 
but was not then aware that ample materials 
for, at least the commencement, of such a 
volume were enshrined in ‘N. & Q.’ under 
the title ‘Inscriptions in Books’ at the 
fellowing references: 1 S. vi. 32; vil. 127, 
221, 337, 488, 544; ix. 122; x. 309; xii. 243, 
I will, if I may, content myself with two 
additions to the warnings already contributed 
to these pages, one, I understand in vogue 
amongst boys at Rugby, the other, more 
philosophical,used, I presume, by French 
school-boys :— 

Small is the wren, black is the rook, 

Great is the sinner that steals this book, 
and 

Tel est le triste sort de tout livre prété, 

Souvent il est perdu, toujours il est gate. 

J. B. McGovERn. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Scrawled, over sixty years ago, in a 
school-book of mine, I find the following :— 

Steal not this book for fear of shame, 

For in it is the owner’s name, 

And if you steal this book away ? 
[Here comes regardless of rime, the terrible 
threat of chastisement.] tee 

You will get a jolly good licking. 

CrEcIL CLARKE. 


‘ HINCHBRIDGE HaunTED’ (12S. viii. 211). 
—George Cupples was author of this work, 
and also of ‘Green Hand’ and ‘Two 
Frigates.’ J. B. 


Piers Famiry (12 S. viii. 211).—The | 


place mentioned in the second paragraph 
of this query should be Chicacole. It is an 
old military station in the Northern Circars 
of the Presidency of Madeas. 

FRANK PENNY. 


Famizy (12 viii. 211).—John 
Cobbold of The Cliff, Ipswich (1746-1835) 
married twice. By his first wife Elizabeth 
Wilkinson he had sixteen children. The 
eldest of these was the forefather of the 
family at Holywells. By his second wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Knipe of 
Liverpool and widow of William Clarke of 
Ipswich, he had seven children. The second 
child of the second family Charles (1793- 
1859) married Anne Roe of Rose Hill, 
Ipswich. In 1841 he became honorary 
Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens 
at Edinburgh. His eldest son, who was in 
the East India Company’s Service, died 
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unmarried in 1837. The second son Alan 
Brooksby married and left two sons. Of 
these Ralph Alan, who was in the K.O.S.B., 
died unmarried in 1907; the other Charles 
Augustus married in 1896. The second 
family of John Cobbold were half-brothers 
and sisters to the first family. Their 
descendants are half-cousins of various 
degrees. FRANK PENNY. 


Cot. OWEN Rowe (12 S. viii. 109, 156).— 
The following may be of interest to TRIUMVIR: 
The Colonel was originally a mercer in 
London. He was made lieutenant-colonel 
by Cromwell, and a full colonel by the 
Rump Parliament with a grant of 5,0001. 
for purchase of arms, ‘‘ which I think,” says 
Antony & Wood, “‘was never after ac- 
compted for.’ He had influence enough 
with Oliver to eject the lawful vciar of 
Stotfold, in order to make way for his son 
Samuel, who was evidently ancestor of 
another Samuel Roe who was vicar of the 
same parish from 1754 to 1780, and was, 
I take it, the Rev. Samuel Roe, vicar of 
Stotfold, Beds, who proposed a remedy for 
dissent which, though it was not tested, 
deserves to be recorded :— 

“T humbly propose,”’ he says, “ to the Legisla- 
tive powers, when it shall seem meet, to make an 
example of tabernacle preachers, by enacting a 
law to cut out their tongues, as well as the 
tongues of all field preachers, and others who 
preach in houses, barns, or elsewhere, without 
apostolic ordination or legal authority.” 

_It is strange how such a doughty cham- 
pion of orthodoxy should have sprung from 
so tainted a stock. This branch of the Roe 
or Rowe family seems to have taken root at 
Stotfold, and flourished. Probably there 
are descendants of the Rev. Samuel still 
to be found there; one of them, in the last 
eentury was, by his will, a great benefactor 
to the parish. J. F. F. 


“DeEaTH AS FRIEND” (12 viii. 191, 
234).—This picture is one of a pair exhibited 
in the Academy at Dresden. The one, ‘ Der 
Tod als Freund,’ was engraved by J. Jung- 
tow ; the other, ‘Der Tod als Erwiirger,’ by 
Steinbrecher in 1851 and published by 
Ed. Schulte at J. Budden’s Printshop in 
Diisseldorf. The engravings carry the 
monogram of the artist, A. R. The com- 
panion picture ‘Death as a Destroyer’ 
(literally a strangler) represents the ‘first 
appearance of the cholera in 1831 at a 
dal masqué in Paris. In the centre, Death 
m @ cowl with mask hanging from the 
left arm is in the attitude of dancing, 


producing his own musical accompaniment 
with a human femur as violin and fibula as 
bow. In the foreground lie three of the 
dancers dead, the remainder flee in terror 
from the hall as also do the musicians from 
their gallery. On some steps sits Cholera, 
a draped figure with set face, holding in her 
hand a scourge. Rory FLETCHER. 


Tue Corrin-Movuse (12 S. viii. 212).— 
The passage of Plutarch. (‘ Vit. Marcelli,’ 
cap. 5 sub fin. Teubner ed.) is :— 

Mivoupiov duxatopos drodet- 
Eavros Vdiov PAapinov, tpurpds 
pds, coptka Kadovow, 
TovTeus abOis Erépous 

{Didot Edition, vol. i.. p. 358, has Mevuxiov.... 

** And when Minucius as dictator had appointed 
C. Flaminius Master of the Horse, when the 
squeaking of a mouse, which they call sorer, was 
heard, they deposed these men and forthwith 
appointed others.” 

Sorex is the Latin word for a shrew- 
mouse. Plutarch is simply transliterating 
this into Greek ; there is no allusion to copds 
a coffin, and L. and Se. (1883) do not recog- 
nize a word or at all. 

That the squeak of a mouse was of ill 
omen is shown by Plin. ‘Nat. Hist.’ 8, 57, 
82, §223: Soricum occentu dirimi auspicia 
annales_ refertos habemus.” Val. Max. 
1, 1, §5: “‘ocecentus soricis auditus Fabio 
Maximo dictaturam, C. Flaminio magis- 
terium equitum deponendi causam praebuit ” 
refers to Plutarch’s instance. Ter Eun, 
5, 6, 23 has “‘egomet meo indicio miser 
quasi sorex hodie perii.” 

Why Langhorne should translate “the 
squeaking of a rat” (omitting Pliny‘s 
parenthesis), I do not know. The Greek 
word tpag (Nicander, ‘ Alexipharmaca, 37) 
is evidently equivalent to sorer, and is 
rendered ‘‘ shrew-mouse”’ by L. and Se. 

KK. 


Mr. Hutcuison does not tell us from what 
translation of Plutarch he quotes, but any- 
how the coffin-mouse never had any ex- 
istence. Plutarch wrote (ut supra). 

Now gépe€ is a word not recognized by 
Liddell and Scott. It is in fact a trans- 
literation into Greek characters of the 
Latin sorex, a shrew-mouse, whose noise 
was of ill omen as is noted in many places 
by Pliny and also by Valerius Maximus. 
The word sorex is akin to the Greek ‘pag, 


meaning the same things, both words being 


| | 
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apparently derived from the Sanskrit root 
svar, from which susurrus and sonus also 
are said to take their origin. 

The word certainly has nothing to do 
with copés a coffin. The Langhornes in 
their translation change the shrew-mouse 
into a rat. By trrapyxos Plutarch means 
Magister Equitum. In Dr. Dickson’s trans- 
lation of Mommsen’s ‘ History of Rome’ 
(1888), vol. i. pp. 262-3, may be read :— 

“In the election of dictator the community 
bore no part at all; bis nomination proceeded 
solely from one of the consuls for the time being. 
There lay no appeal from his sentences any more 
than from those of the king unless he chose to 
allow it. As soon as he was nominated, all the 
other magistrates became legally powerless and 
entirely subject to his authority. To him asto 
the king was assigned a ‘ master of the horse’ ; 
and as the nomination of a dictator took place 
primarily and mainly on occasions when internal 
troubles or danger from war necessitated the call- 
ing out of the burgess-force, the nomination cf a 
master of the horse formed as it were a constitu- 
tional accompaniment to that of dictator.” 

The dictator himself nominated his 
“majister equitum,’ but could not dismiss 
him, 2nd the latter held office for the same 
period as the former. There was probably 
no definite ceremony at the nomination of 
either of these extraordinary magistrates. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Parint (12 S. viii. 191).—This 
famous Italian poet was born in 1729 not 
far from Lake Como. The son of a peasant 
he became a priest, partly to please his 
father and partly because it was only in this 
way that he could hope to dedicate his life 
to literature. But his real vocation was for 
teaching and guiding the young; hence, for 
many years he was occupied as a tutor in 
some of the best families in Lombardy. 
Lombardy was at that time under Austrian 
rule, which was kindly, but as the Italian 
aristocracy was shut out from political life, 
it gave itself up to erotic exploits, pageants 
and social frivolities: sometimes too the 
desire for honours induced its members to 
cringe before the Austrian authorities. 
Parini, who had excellent opportunities for 
observation, published satirical poems, 
directed against the vices of the upper class. 
In 1770 he became professor of literature in 
the Brera Institute at Milan, a post that he 
held till his death. To such an extent did 
he win the confidence of his countrymen 
that in 1796 when Bonaparte was in Lom- 
bardy he was appointed a member of the 
city council, and here he combated the 
democratic excesses that took place in Milan, 


as a result of the arrival in Italy of the 
apostles of “liberty.” He died in 1799. 
Upright and patriotic, loving poverty and 
simplicity after the fashion of Horace who. 
often inspired him, he has been ranked 
with Dante, Machiavelli and Alfieri as one 
of the would-be regenerators of Italy. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Author’s Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Both this man and Ugo Foscolo (not 
Fossolo) are the subjects of articles in ‘ The: 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in ‘The Every- 
man Encyclopedia’ and in Samuel Maun- 
der’s ‘Biographical Treasury, and _ the 
latter is also mentioned in @hambers’s 
‘Biographical ‘Dictionary.’ Parini lived 
1729-1799 and Foscolo 1778-1827. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Domestic History OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century (12 S. vii. 191, 216, 257, 295, 399, 
452; viii. 17, 195).—In the series of letters 
from William Creech, the publisher, and 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh (called by 
Burns “dictionar and grammar amang 
them a’’’), respecting the‘‘ Mode of Living, 
Arts, Commerce, Literature, Manners, &c.,. 
of Edinburgh in 1763, and since that period,” 
published (in 1793) as an appendix to 
vol. vi. of Sir John Sinclair’s ‘ Statistical 
Account of Scotland, otherwise known as 
‘The Old Statistical Account,’ are the 
following notices of afternoon tea :— 

*““In 1763.—It was the fashion for gentlemen 
to attend the drawing-rooms of the ladies in the 
afternoons, to drink tea, and to mix in the society 
and conversation of the women.” 

“In 1783.—The drawing-rooms were totally 
deserted ; invitations to tea in the afternoon were: 
given up; and the only opportunity gentlemen 
had of being in ladies’ company, was when they 
happened to mess together at dinner or supper; 
and even then, an impatience was sometimes 
shewn, till the ladies retired. Card parties, after 
a long dinner ;—and also after a late supper were 
frequent.” 

The above extracts illustrate the fact that 
fashions come and go. 


R. Y. PIcKERING. 
Conheath, Dumfriesshire. 


BYERLEY OF MipRIDGE GRANGE, DURHAM 
(12 S. vii. 471).—Anthony Byerley of Mid- 
ridge Grange, co. Durham, born in or about 
1620; married in or about 1650, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Richard Hutton, of Golds- 
borough, Yorks, by whom he had ten 
children, all living Aug. 17, 1666, when. he 
registered his pedigree at Dugdale’s ‘ Visita- 
tion.’ J. W.. FAWCETT. 


Templetown House, Consett... 


| | 
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Famity (12 S. vii. 332).— 
Ambrose Maughling of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
‘married c. 1720-30, Frances, daughter of 
William Crumlington, gentleman, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, by his wife, Eleanor 
Blakiston. They were both dead in 1763, 
in which year was living their only son 
‘George Maughfling. J. W. Fawcett. 


Templetown House, Consett. 


INSCRIPTION ON CLARET JuG (12 §&. 
viii. 211).—This was probably sarcastic. 
John Perceval, the second Earl of Egmont, 
was said to have entertained a scheme as a 
young man of making himself King of the 
Jews. See Walpole’s ‘Memoirs of the 
Reign of George IT,’ i. 35 n. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


MERIDIANS OF LONDON AND OF GREEN- 
wicH (12 S. viii. 209).—The meridian of 
London is found first on Seller’s maps (1676) 
-and continued to be used until nearly the 
end of the next century. It was only 
occasionally located as going through St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Greenwich did not super- 
‘sede it until the end of the eighteenth 
century. For a detailed account consult 
Sir George Fordham’s paper on the ‘ Maps of 
Hertfordshire’ (Lransactions of the Herts. 
History Socicty, vol. xi. pt. 1, October, 1901, 
p- 9). 

Apparently Cory was the first to use the 
meridian of Greenwich in 1794. 


H. HANNEN. 
West Farleigh. 


Ricwarp IIT. (12 S. viii. 169, 215).—W. 


Toone, in ‘The Chronological Historian’ 
(third edn., 1834), vol. i. p. 110, says :— 


“Richard left but one natural son, surnamed 
John of Gloucester, a minor, whom he had 


-appointed governor of Calais, Guisnes, and all the 


marches of Picardy, and a natural daughter, 
named Catherine Plantagenet, who died young.” 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


There is an interesting article with the 
above title, and dealing with the last of the 
Plantagenet kings and his natural children, 
by George Munford (of East Winch) in 
‘N. & Q.’, Dee. 18, 1852 (pp. 583-4). His 
authorities include Peck’s ‘ Desiderata 
Gentleman's Magazine 
(vol. xxxvii. pp. 344, 408, and vol. Ixii. 
p- 1106); Rymer’s ‘Foedera’ (vol. xii. 
p. 215); Sandford’s ‘ Genealogical History ’ 
(p. 335, edn. 1707) ; and the ‘ History of the 


‘Civil Wars between York. and Lancaster : 
‘comprehending the Lives of Edward IV. 


and his Brother Richard III., by W. 
Whittingham, of Lynn in Norfolk (London, 
Baldwin, 1792). Another correspondent, 
C. H. Cooper (of Cambridge) in the issue of 
Dec. 25, 1852, pp. 615-16) also states :— 

‘*T have a poem by Mr. Hull entitled ‘ Richard 
Plantagenet, a Legendary Tale,’ dedicated to 
David Garrick: printed at London, in quarto, 
without date, and containing eighty-one stanzas ; 
and, if my memory serves me, a novel called 
‘The Last of the Plantagenets ’ (founded on the 
story or legend given in Peck’s work) appeared 
about twenty years ago.”’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


my Cow ”’ (12 S. viii. 190, 238).— 
The following explanation is taken from the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary ’ :— 

“Colly: a term of endearment for a cow. 
* Goo an’ fetch the collies whoam.’ I have heard 
cows called by the words ‘ Colly, Colly, Colly.’ 
[* Sing, oh, poor Colly, Colly, my cow,’—Halliwell, 

Nursery Rhymes ’ (1886), 86.] 

*““ Hence Colley-strawker, a milker, ‘ cow- 
stroker.’ [Cp. Norw. dial. kolla, a cow without 
horns, frequently used as an element in the names 
of cows (Aasen); O.N. kolla, a cow, also a deer 


without horns. 
E. B. 
William Salt Library, Stafford. 


GASTON DE Forx (12 S. viii. 211).—The 
relationship between the two men of this 
name is given in the Grand Dictionnaire 
Larousse, and, better, in a table in Betham’s 
‘Genealogical Tables, 1795. If J. W. H. 
wishes I should be happy to send him a 
copy of the table. bE V. PAYEN-PAayNe. 

49 Nevern Square, S.W.5. 


Catherine de Foix who married Jean 
d’Albret and was the great-grandmother of 
Henri IV. was the first cousin of Gaston de 
Foix who was killed at the battle of Ravenna. 
She was the daughter of Gaston, son of 
Gaston IV. Count of Foix and Eléonore, 
heiress of Navarre. The hero of Ravenna 
was the son of Jean, a younger son of 
GastonIV. Their relationship to Gaston ITI. 
(1331-1391), the subject of G. H. Powell’s 
‘A Gascon Tragedy’ in ‘Excursions in 
Libraria, was distant. When Gaston III. 
died childless, King Charles VI. granted his 
fief to Mathieu, comte de Castelbon. On 
Mathieu’s death in 1398 his sister Isabelle 
succeeded. She was the wife of Archam- 
baud de Grailly, and their grandson was 
Gaston IV., mentioned above. 

As for the connexion of Mathieu with the 
main line of the Counts de Foix, the state- 
ment in ‘ L’ Art de vérifier les dates’ is that 
he was “ arriére-petit-fils”’ of Roger I., and 
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this is repeated in more than one book of 
reference. Roger I. died about the middle 
of the eleventh century, so that Mathieu 
could not possibly be his great-grandson in 
the literal sense. Is Roger I. an error for 
Gaston I.? I have seen the latter name 
substituted in a MS. note in one copy of 
‘L’ Art de vérifier les dates.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


THACKERAY QuEry (12 S. vii. 311, 493).— 
The passage asked for occurs in ‘ Vanity 
Fair, vol. i. chap. xxxi., and is as follows :— 

“So Jos’s man was marking his victim down, 
as you see one of Mr. Paynter’s assistants in 
Leadenhall-street ornament an unconscious turtle 
with a placard on which is written, ‘Soup 
to-morrow.’ ”’ 

The query was omitted from the index 
under “ Thackeray.” Epwarp BENSLY. 


“THe Empre’”’ (12 S. viii. 191).—In 
Dr. Henry Gee’s ‘Documents Illustrative of 
English Church History, Document L. 
(The Restraint of Appeals, 1533: Act 24, 
Henry VIII., cap. 12) commences with these 
words :— 

“Where by divers sundry old authentic 
histories and chronicles, it is manifestly declared 
and expressed that this realm of England is an 
Empire, and so hath been accepted in the world, 
governed by one supreme head and king, having 
the dignity and royal estate of the imperial crown 


of the same, &c..... 
W. M. Curay. 


BIBLE oF JAMES f. (12 S. viii. 212).—The 
names of the translators of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible of 1611 are given in the 
Introduction prefixed to the facsimile of the 
Bible, as published in the year 1611, issued 
from the Oxford University Press (London) 
in the year 1911. 

This excellent Introduction (by A. W. 
Pollard) was also separately published in 
the same year by the same press under the 
title ‘Records of the English Bible, &c.’ 
and the names of the translators will be 
found in chap. ii. of this publication. 

nee W. M. Cray. 
Alverstone, Hants. 


Several books are available, giving the 
literary history of what is commonly called 
the ‘‘ Authorized”’ version, so named be- 
cause the title-page reads ‘ Authorized”’ 
“Appointed to be read in churches.’ 

ee :— 

Anderson, ‘Annals of the English Bible, 
1626-1844,’ issued in 1845. 

Copinger, ‘The Bible and its Transmission, 
1897,’ folio, illustrated. 


Dore, ‘ Old Bibles,’ 1888, 8vo, pp. 322-353. 

Fry, ‘ Description of the Great Bible, 1539, 
Cranmer’s Bible, 1540-41, and the Authorised 
Version... .1865.’ 

According to Dore there were fifty-four 
translators or revisers, divided into six 
companies. They met at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Westminster. 

W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


An Otp Sitver CHarm (“ Craruta”’) 
(12 S. viii. 50, 94).—Through a mutual 
friend I have had the opportunity of sub- 
mitting a sketch of this to the distinguished 
antiquary, Dr. Ansaldi of San Remo, who 
has very kindly supplied the following 
information. ‘‘Cimaruta”’ is word more 
particularly used amongst carpet - makers: 
and means the small pieces shaved off the 
carpet in the course of manufacture. In its: 
application to the trinket it suggests the 
top part of the plant rue (ciéma=top ; and 
ruta=rue). The symbols may possibly be : 
the snake or dragon=evil; the heart= 
sensibility ; the key=secrecy. The gift of 
charms against the evil eye (occhio maligno) 
had also other intentions, as, for example,. 
remembrance of the giver and good fortune 
generally. Such charms are most varied 
in shape and Dr. Ansaldi drew from his 
pocket a small bunch of them, one being a. 
branch of a little horn and another a medal 
of the B.V.M.—both in gold. These charms 
are still commonly given as mascots or luck 
bringers, and no doubt the evil eye is sup-- 
posed to come within their influence. 
There can be little doubt that, as I supposed, 
Mrs. Anderson’s silver trinket is one of these 
charms. E. GAWTHORP. 


THE Sentry at Pompetr (12 S. viii. 131,. 


177).—The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool,. 


contains the painting, by Sir E. J. Poynter, 


entitled ‘Faithful Unto Death, but the: 


place of the incident is given as Herculaneum. 
J. ARDAGH. 


N. P. Willis, in his ‘Pencillings by the 
Way,’ gives, under the date of February, 
1833, a vivid and detailed account of his 
visit to Pompeii. One paragraph begins: 

‘* We passed out at the gate of the city and 
stopped at a sentry-box, in which was found a 
skeleton in full armour—a soldier who had died 
at his post !”’ 

Why should this particular skeleton be 
considered a myth any more than the many 


others surprised at their various occupations? ' 


G. A. ANDERSON. 


Woldingham. 
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Tor O’FLAHERTY Famity: KINGS OF 
Connaucnut (12 S. viii. 188)—The Note on 
this family reminds me of a Mr. O'Flaherty 
whom I knew in Liverpool in the early 
nineties. He claimed to be lineal repre- 
sentative of Sir Morogh O’Flahertie, who, 
he maintained, was created Baron O’Flahertie 
by Queen Elizabeth. I do not know 
whether he is still alive—it is about twenty- 
seven, or eight, years since I saw him— 
but if he is he might be able to clear up some 
of the points raised by your correspondent. 
He had a great mass of papers relating to the 
family. 

T have a note that a William Wilson of 
Clare, co. Suffolk, migrated to co. Donegal, 
and took over from Sir Henry Doewra, an 
estate of 2,000 acres in that county in 1610. 
William Wilson had two sons and one 
daughter. The eldest son, John, was created 
a baronet in 1629. His youngest son, 
Andrew, married in 1640, Elizabeth, dau. 
of Sir Henry Doewra, and had a daughter, 
Anne—an heiress—to whom Sir William 
Anderson, Kt., was appointed guardian 
in July, 1644. Is it possible that the 
Wilson, Barrister-at-Law, and land agent 
to Lord Londonderry, was a descendant of 
this William Wilson ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


“ A HocartH MINIATURE FRAME” (12 8S. 
viii, 210).—“ Hogarth” is a pattern name 
applied to a type of frame, obtainable from 
any framemaker. It is generally made in 
black and gilt, and, in appearance, is very 
similar to the ‘ Bartolozzi’’—so similar, 
in fact, that, in the provinces, particularly 
in Birmingham, the terms are frequently 
reversed. 

Although William Hogarth was not 
generally known as a painter of miniatures, 
an example ascribed to him was contained 
in the well-known Wellesley collection, 
recently dispersed at Sotheby’s. 

BEATRICE BOYCE. 


AUTHOR WANTED.— 
> (12 S. viii. 212.) 
1, The lines — 
For in the voice of birds the scent of flowers, 
The evening silence and the falling dew, 
Through every throbbing pulse of nature’s powers 
I'll speak to you.’ 


- gecur in the threnody of Lieut. Eric Wilkinson 


(killed in action, October, 1917), entitled ‘To 
before the Great Offensive,’ 


published in ‘Soldier Poets; Songs of the 
Fighting Men,’ by Erskine Macdonald. 
. JOHN LIVESEY. 


Aotes on Books. 


Stories and Ballads of the Far East. Translated’ 
from the Norse (Icelandic and Faroese) by 
N. Kershaw. (Cambridge University Press, 
8s. 6d. net.) 


THE Sagas which form Part I. of this interesting 
and instructive volume are taken from the 
Fornaldar-ségur Northrlanda, Stories,” that is, 
“* of Ancient Times about the Northern Countries.’”” 
The texts date from the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries, and they were edited by 
Rafn in 1829-30 and by Asmundarson in 1886-91. 
They are not, either in historical or literary value,. 
equal to the great Icelandic sagas. Their source: 
is found rather in old poems than in living tradi+ 
tion, and the story-teller makes no difficulty 
about confusing history and mythology, dates, 
tribes and personages all in a medley together. 
This is exemplified most strikingly in the finest* 
of these Sagas, that of Hervér and Heithoek, 
where we begin with mythology and insensibly 
find ourselves in the midst of a great battle 
between the Goths and the Huns. The descrip- 
tion of the battle, and then the character and 
exploits of the maiden Hervoér raise this Saga 
to a higher rank than the rest. Hervér is un-- 
known save here and in the Faroese ballad alsa: 
included in this volume. Her dialogue at the: 
barrows,—amid the flaming death-fires and the 
ghosts—with her dead father the berserk Angantyr~ 
where she wrings from him by her insistence the: 
terrible sword Tyrfing would not be easily sur-- 
passed in grimness, horror and an eery delicacy- 
of imagination. The Saga also includes, besides: 
a wealth of minor incident, the riddles of Gestum- 
blindi, some of which yield wit, and many of 
which furnish pretty observations of nature. 

The very heterogeneity of the Sagas—they are 
chiefly in prose but have intercalated lon 
passages of verse, which are to be considere 
remnants of the original form of the story—this 
very heterogeneity illustrates the conservatism: 
of tradition. The whole may be a patchwork,. 
but such individual pieces as have come down, 
have rigidly retained their character. 

The Faroese ballads which form Part II. are- 
in English new. Ole Worm in the early seven. 
teenth century took down five of them which, 
have since been lost ; it is Svabo, working at the- 
end of the eighteenth century, whom we have to. 
thank for the first collection. He spent the last 
years of his life in the Faroe Islands and this: 
labour was his principal occupation. His collec- 
tion remains still unpublished in the Royali 
Library at Copenhagen, but it has effectively 
inspired later enthusiasts whose activity has. 
culminated in Hammershaimb’s collection, and’ 
in the great Corpus Carminum Faeroensium in 
sixteen volumes by Grundtvig and Bloch which 
comprises every known Faroese ballad with all' 
its variants, and also still awaits publication. 

For folk-lorists the Faroese ballads have- 
several points of peculiar interest. In the first 
place the making of them has not yet died out ;: 
any exciting adventure or unusual exploit will: 
inspire ‘some one or other to make a ballad’ 
which will then take its place in the great 
collection along with the ancient composi- 


tions of the forefathers of the race. Next, the 
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lad is still sung to the accompaniment of the 
We are to Mr. Kershaw for 
: giving us the notation of many of the tunes and 
refrains, which, as he says, have something in 
-common with Gregorian music, and are remark- 
able too for the curious close of the song which 
falls often on the supertonic or leading note, with 
-an effect to our ears of surprise. There is no 
instrumental music in the Islands, and the song 
_and dance are conducted by a precentor. 

The most important of the ballads given here 
is a Faroese variant of the Hervér story, which is 
somewhat inferior to the Saga in movement and 

-colour. No very great literary merit can be 
‘claimed for any of the ballads—but the reader 
will find a good deal to interest him from the 
mythological ‘and sociological points of view. 
Mr. Kershaw gives an excellent general introduc- 
tion to each division of the book, and each 
separate item is preceded by a short account of 
its history and elucidation of its subject matter. 


ish Place-Name Study: gis Present Conditicn 
Future Possibilities. By Mawer. 
(H»ymphrey Milford, 1s. 6d. net). 
‘Yas brochure gives us the excellent address 
. delivered by Froi. Mawer last January to the 
British Academy. We had recently the pleasure 
‘ (ante, p. 39) of reviewing his work on the place- 
- names of Northumberland and Durham, and of 
mentioning two sound rules therein laid down by 
him. The first fixes 1500 as a working limit ; 
- names for which no forms earlier than that date 
- are extant are to be held unprofitable for ety- 
mological study. The second prefers historical 
-.and especially topographical to linguistic refer- 
ence: in fact erects the superiority of topo- 
aphical reference into a principle. The reader 
- will find these rules again and somewhat more 
fully discussed here and therewith the contention 
put forth that the piece-meal study of place- 
names is unsatisfactory. The first requisite for 
this study would then be the collecting and 
ordering of material from the whole of England. 
Work on Prof. Mawer’s principles, as he says, 
could hardly be performed by isolated scholars ; 
it must be taken up by some learned society, and, 
in fact, he sets himself to persuade the British 
Academy to come forward in the cause. He has 
a good deal to urge both as to the advantage 
accruing from the study of place-names to other 
studies, and as to the example of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. 
ounty Council. Indication of Houses of 
cil’s work of indicating by means o 
rl ga the houses of interest in London 
goes steadily, though somewhat slowly, on. The 
publication of these excellently printed pam- 
phlets, giving short biographies of the personages 
concerned, illustrations of the houses, and 
sketches of the tablets and inscriptions is hardly 
less good a work than the affixing of the memorials 
8. 

veo here accounts of 87 Jermyn Street 
(Isaac Newton); 188 Camberwell Grove and 
40 Prince’s Gardens (Joseph Chamberlain) ; and 
10 Berkeley Square (Colin Campbell). The tablet 
on Joseph Chamberlain’s birthplace in Camber- 
well Grove, though literally correct, seems likely 

- to prove misleading to the casual visitor. 


Annals of Archeology and Anthropology. Vol VII, 
No. 1. (Liverpool : University Press.) ; 
WE are glad to welcome the re-appearance of 
these Annals after an interval of four years. 
The number before us is of the highest interest, 
Mr. F. Ll. Griffiths gives a detailed and illustrated 
account of some of the work of excavation 
carried out by the Oxford Expedition in Nubia 
(1910-13) at Faras. Mr. J. L. Myres describes a 
rare Cypriote fibula of the Early Iron Age from 
Rhodes. Prof. Halliday contributes a first 
instalment of a delightful work : ‘ Pheidippides : 
a Study of Good Form in Fifth-Century Athens,’ 
It is a most deftly-wrought Piece of mosaic, 
displaying all the vivacity of a picture, and 
having each particle in the text unobtrusively 
referred to abundant references and erudite notes 

at the end of the article. 


WE have received a useful and interesting ‘ Hand- 
list of Indexes to Norfolk and Suffolk Works,’ 
The compiler has indexed or re-indexed, over 
sixty _collections—Records, Visitations, local 
Histories and other like masses of material, the 
indexes being mostly both nominum and locorum, 
in the case of Folk-lore publications also rerum. 

Students desiring to avail themselves of these 
compilations are invited to communicate with 
W. de Castre, care of the Librarian, Public 
Library, Great Yarmouth. 


WE have received The Durham Oniversity 
Journal for April (Durham, 1s. 6d. net) which 
contains a further instalment of Mr. W. T. Jones’s 
scholarly account of the walls and towers of 
Durham illustrated by a ground plan of the city. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. ; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and adaress of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

EPITAPHS DEsIRED (12 S. viii. 211).—Mr. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT writes: ‘ Both these 
epitaphs have recently been printed in ‘ N. & Q.’: 
that on William Billinge, at 11 S. xi. 490, and 
that on George Routleigh (not Rowleigh) at 
11 S. iv. 265.” 

W. CoURTHOPE ForRMAN.—A correspondence 
on the subject of the ballad of ‘ Lord Lovel and 
Lady Nancy’ will be found at 11 S. v. 330; 
| vi. 37, 115, 171, 217, 296. 

CORRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 238, middle of col. 1, 
for ‘‘ Le Roue de Lancy,” read Le Roux de Lincy. 
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NOTICE—TO BOOK LOVERS 
AND LITERARY MEN. 


BEST & CO. 


Bookbinding by Disabled Soldiers 


Under the personal direction of 


Major Clement Ingleby, R.A.F. 
EXCELLENT WORK. MODERATE CHARGES, 


Address— 
Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


Publishers Binding Cases 


VOL. VII. 
(July to December, 1920) 


Notes and Queries 


are now available. 


In green cloth, gold blocked. 
These Cases may be ordered eee h Booksellers, or 
‘obtained direct from THE PUBLISHER, THE TIMES 
OFFICE, at the published price, — each, post free, 


2s. 3d. 

The Publisher has also made arrangements for Bindin 
Subscribers’ Parts into Volumes at an inclusive charge o 
4s. 6d., covering Case, Binding, and return postage. 

Parts’ for Binding should be sent post-paid to THE 
PUBLISHER, aad marked “BINDING O gl ” The 
mecessary remittance should be forwarded at the same 
time, under separate eover. 


THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 


NOTES AND QUERIES from commencement, 
November, 1849, to March, 1920. Index 
for ist, 4th, 6th to 9th Series. 121 Vols. 
All in good condition. What offers? 
Write Box R 140, ‘The Times,’ E.C.4, 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 


The LEADENHALU PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
9-47 GARDEN ROW 
GEORGES ROAD, SUUTHWARK, 8.E.1. 
tains ition r, over which the pen slips with ec! 
freedom. r dozen, ral led 
“extra, ls. oa” ere size, 58 per ozen, ruled or plain; postage ls. 
8TICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


Books.—ALL OUT BOOKS 
i) no mat on w su ease state wants. 


Che Times 


EDUCATIONAL 


SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record 

of Educational 

Progress at Home 
and Abroad. 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
THURSDAY. 


PRICE 2d. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
12 months ............ 13s. 
6 months............ 6s. 6d. 
3 months............ 3s. 3d. 


Post free from the Publisher, 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 
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A Note Concerning 
The Times Survey 
Atlas of the World 


A postcard addressed to the Publisher 
will bring by return a full prospectus 
of this great work, together with a free 
specimen map. @he Gimes Atlas is 
now in course of publication, and the 
subscription for the complete work, 
bound in @he Gimes Special Loose- 
Leaf Binding Case, is £7, carriage 
paid to any address in the United King- 
dom, or £7 15s. 0d. post free abroad. 


Send a_ subscription or write for 
a prospectus to The Publisher, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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